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AN OPERATIONAL DEFINITION AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF MENTAL MECHANISMS* 


RosBert H. SEASHORE AND BARNEY KaATz 
University of Southern California 


Operational definitions may be of two main kinds, both of which 
describe what the person must do to produce or recognize the phe- 
nomena. In the first type, we find it useful to describe certain phe- 
nomena such as the experience of the color red by telling what stimuli 
should be used to produce it. The definer then “points” to the result 
and says “that is the color red.” This is called a definition by demon- 
stration, and is particularly useful in defining fundamental concepts 
such as primary colors. The second type of definition is used in identi- 
fying certain phenomena by the occurrence of certain distinguishing 
characteristics or results of the phenomena. Thus the term “intelli- 
gent” applies to behavior which is appropriate to a situation and also 
efficient in the sense of saving time and energy. The “operation” of 
defining them consists of telling the person what to do to produce the 
phenomena, or what signs to look for in recognizing or distinguishing 
it from similar cases. 

Scientists who have concerned themselves with this problem of ac- 
curate definitions emphasize the importance of making these directions 
so clear and simple that every individual can understand and follow 
them. In one sense, operationism is simply an emphasis on the need 
for objective criteria, which is one of the oldest aims of science. Its 
merit lies principally in pointing out a way systematically to clear up 
scientific concepts which have become clouded in controversy. By this 
method it becomes fairly simple to agree upon certain points which 
are already clear and to single out the points of disagreement for more 
careful description. 

The field of mental mechanisms, also called behavior or adjustment 
mechanisms, is receiving a great deal of attention at the present time 
as evidenced by the appearance of three very significant books on the 
subject (Woodworth!, Wallin?, Shaffer?). A mechanism of this sort 
may be defined as a method reacting to a difficult problem, and it is 


* Manuscript recommended for publication by Dr. Edmund S. Conklin, 
March 4, 1937. 

1 Woodworth, R. §., Adjustment and Mastery, Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore, Md., 1933. 

2 Wallin, J. E. W., Personality Maladjustment and Mental Hygiene, 1935, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y., pp. 207-468. 

8 Shaffer, L. F., Psychology of Adjustment, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass., 1936, pp. 143-271. 
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believed that there are certain methods which occur so frequently that 
we may study them as types or central tendencies, from which any 
specific case may be described as a minor deviation or combination of 


methods. 
PLANS OF CLASSIFICATION 


One plan of classification for these mechanisms has been based upon 
the perscnality type of the individual employing them, but since per- 
sonality types are even less well understood than the mechanisms to 
be defined, this procedure has not provided an adequate foundation, 
though it does open up an interesting set of relationships for further 
study. In this classification the mechanisms of phantasy and sympa- 
thism, for example, are classified as introvert mechanisms, while those 
of compensation and projection are classified as extrovert mechanisms. 
In addition to the objection that personality types are most difficult 
to distinguish is the fact that an individual may use a variety of mech- 
anisms at different times. 

A second plan of classification is based on the cause that makes these 
mental mechanisms manifest themselves. An example here would be 
the mechanism of compensation as being caused by feelings of inferi- 
ority, while that of daydreaming is caused by the inability to face 
reality. This classification has proved inadequate because of the fact 
that the cause is often so complex as to be undeterminable, and that 
the same immediate cause may arouse different mechanisms in different 
people. Likewise, different causes may manifest similar mechanisms. 

A third plan of classification is considered in the light of the normal 
way out and the abnormal way out (of mental and emotional con- 
flicts). The normal* ways out are employed by all persons at one time 
or another and no one considers an individual maladjusted for that 
reason. The normal ways out of mental and emotional conflicts in- 
clude the use of the mechanisms of daydreaming, rationalization, sym- 
pathism, projection, identification, and substituted activities. Sleep can 
also be considered as a normal way out of emotional conflicts. An in- 
dividual who resorts to one of the abnormal ways out is recognized by 
society as being maladjusted. Included in the abnormal ways out are 
the mechanisms of daydreaming (conquering-hero, suffering-hero), re- 
gression, repression, negativism, and dissociation (dual personality, 
amnesia, anasthesia, fugues, paralyses). Also included in the abnormal 
ways out is suicide. This classification, however, can only be a matter 
of emphasis, since it is now fully recognized that there is a continuous 
gradation between normal and abnormal behavior. 

A plan of classification which offers greater promise is that which 
classifies these mechanisms according to the mode of response. For 


4 Normal is used here to mean modal (average) behavior. 
Moss, F. A., Applications of Psychology, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass., 1929, pp. 192-194. 
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example, defense mechanisms include the mechanisms of compensation, 
egocentrism, and rationalization, while escape or withdrawal mechan- 
isms include such mechanisms of daydreaming and negativism. How- 
ever, this classification has not been sufficiently developed to distin- 
guish the many significant differences between members of the same 
larger group. The outline to be presented in this paper aims to supply 
these details in a much more systematic classification of the mental 
mechanisms according to the mode of response in a problem solving 
situation. 

The mental mechanisms included in this classification are compen- 
sation, rationalization, substituted activities, identification, projection, 
egocentrism, sympathism, regression, dissociation, repression, negativ- 
ism, and phantasy (daydreaming). Our classification is based on 
criteria that denote whether the mechanism is socially adequate, i. e., 
makes for a harmonious social adjustment, or whether it is socially 
inadequate, i. e., makes for a poor social adjustment. The criteria for 
the adequacy or inadequacy of each mechanism is based on whether 
the mechanism is socially approved, socially tolerated, socially criti- 
cised or socially disapproved. The criteria of socially accepted be- 
havior (adequate) and asocial behavior (inadequate) are reasonably 
well understood and maybe further clarified by specific analyses. 


MAINTAINING SOCIAL STATUS 


Before mentioning the behavior criteria it may be well to list a 
few of the more important factors involved in maintaining one’s social 
status. This ever present problem of maintaining or improving one’s 
social status connotes the ability to attain and maintain satisfactory 
social relationships at work, at home, in the community, and in other 
walks of life. An individual, in order to be considered well adjusted, 
must conform to reasonable social standards. The individual who 
cannot maintain a socially harmonious adjustment is considered socially 
inadequate’. This type of an individual is one who is constantly at 
odds with his associates and co-workers, and often withdraws entirely 
from human contacts. The mental mechanisms are devices that enable 
the individual to adjust himself socially. An individual may attain 
the appearance of one who is successful by: 


(a) Achieving the original goal or desirable substitute 

(b) Assisting in achievement (basking in reflected glory) 

(c) Praising the importance of some incidental success 

(d) Casually denying the existence of a failure (sour grapes) 

(e) Merely getting the attention of others, without tangible re- 
wards 


5 It may be well to note that in a legal sense a person is considered ade- 
quate if he can conduct his affairs properly, know right from wrong, and 
is neither dangerous to society nor to himself. 
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(f) Playing upon the sympathies of others to get their assistance, 
but thereby losing the full standing of a normal adult 
(g) Screening off a difficulty so as not to disturb one further by 
attempting to ignore difficulties of inconsistency, and securing 
an apparent victory by changing the rules of the game, so to 
speak, as by treating each aspect of a conflict separately, and 
thus avoiding the real problem of their relationship (disso- 
ciation) 
(h) Retreating to a status in which one has scored earlier victories 
(memory) 
(i) Avoiding a showdown by: 
(1) Procrastination 
(2) Refusal to recognize the problem 
(3) Refusal to recognize validity of other people's attitude 
toward the problem, taking the stand that those are the 
things at fault, rather than his own incapability (nega- 
tivism) 
(4) Demanding that others pay for their errors by indemni- 
fying him for having been put in the problem, i. e., ob 
jecting to the social system (extreme negativism) 


Mental conflicts and emotional disturbances arise as a result of a 
conflict between two or more opposing forces, i. e., incompatible de- 
sires or drives. The conflict is actually a state of indecision that arises 
when the individual is confronted by two alternatives of action, or by 
two contradictory ideas or ideals. Three basic causes of emotional and 
mental conflicts have been presented®. They are (1) conflicts with 
antagonistic desires, drives, or resistances; (2) conflicts with the teach- 
ing of society; and (3) conflicts with external reality. These conflicts 
often manifest themselves in an individual as fears, obsessions, com: 
pulsions, worries, anxieties, feelings of inferiority, paralyses, and a 
great variety of unusual actions. 

In order to cope with these mental and emotional disturbances, 
adjustment mechanisms of various types are acquired early in life, 
often in infancy. These mental mechanisms are habits that the in’ 
dividual has discovered to solve his conflicts. As all persons at some 
time or another experience thwarting of some basic drive or desire, 
these mental mechanisms that are resorted to should be considered 
essentially normal and necessary in the life of an individual. Well- 
balanced, efficient individuals usually approach their problems in a 
frank, straight-forward manner. The individual attempts to under’ 
stand the facts of the problem and faces them directly, no matter how 
disagreeable they may be. He attempts to meet the problem openly, 
candidly, and unemotionally, and avoids side-stepping, evading, or 


6 Moss, F. A., Applications of Psychology, Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
Mass., 1929, pp. 193-194. 
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running away from the problem. Although this direction of attack 
in respect to the problem is most desirable and most often makes for 
a satisfactory social adjustment, the individual may take a roundabout 
method and still make a harmonious adjustment. These roundabout 
methods are the mental mechanisms that we employ in order to gain 
our original goal or a desirable substitute. 


CRITERIA FOR ALL MECHANISMS 


There are four criteria for the adequacy or inadequacy of each 
mechanism that determine whether the mechanism is socia!ly approved, 
socially tolerated, socially criticised, or socially disapproved. 


(1) Direction of progress with respect to the original goal; whether 
straight ahead, to one side, or backward from the specific goal 
of the problem at hand; whether oriented toward the goal, 
even when forced to go around evironmental obstacles in path. 

Does the mechanism employed enable the individual to attain his 

original goal, or at least a desirable substitute for it? Does the indi- 
vidual achieve his original goal by exerting more energy and thereby 
make progress straight ahead, or does he deny the desirability of the 
original goal and cuntent himself with some easier goal to avoid effort? 
Does he side-step the original goal and substitute a more attainable 
goal for the difficult one? Does he retreat to the status of sick or 
younger persons not expected to meet the demands of such situations 
as his original goal entails? The direction of progress that the indi- 
vidual makes in respect to his original goal is an important factor in 
making a harmonious adjustment. 


(2) Significance of social status: relation to background goals com- 
mon to all problems; the struggle for social status—individual 
achieves, maintains, or increases prestige by successfully over- 
coming the difficulty through his own resources. 

How does the mechanism employed affect the social status of the 
individual? Has he successfully achieved his original goal to his own 
satisfaction or to the satisfaction of his own social group, however 
small and whatever its standards? Does the mechanism employed 
make the individual lose social status in terms of being criticised, or 
even disqualified or incapacitated for further participation in social 
life? In maintaining our social status our behavior is guided not by 
the immediate goal alone, but by background goals based on social 
customs, particularly those customs affecting our prestige standing in 
a group. 

(3) Relation to degree of value to society: as judged by assistance 
rendered, supporting oneself, confining undesirable effects to 
tolerable degree, or becoming a nuisance or a burden upon 
others. 
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Does the mechanism employed enable the individual to maintain 
satisfactory human relationship at work, at home, and in the com- 
munity, or is he constantly at odds with his associates, causing them 
great aggravation? Does the mechanism employed enable the indi- 
vidual to be of benefit to society or at least neutral in that he does 
not unduly interfere with the interests of other people? Does the 
individual's behavior make him either a nuisance or a burden to 
society because he secures the assistance of others without adequate 
return? Can the individual maintain his ability to get along well with 
people so that he need not be placed under guardianship or be con- 
fined to an institution? In order to be of value to society the indi- 
vidual must maintain satisfactory social contacts with other human 
beings. 

(4) Relation to the development of skill and ability for dealing 
with further problems: development of self-respect, self-con- 
fidence, and direct type of approach toward similar problems; 
self-training in effective methods of solving similar problems. 


Is the mechanism employed conducive to a reasonable degree of 
health, confidence, initiative and courage to undertake further prob- 
lems? Will the individual be able to cope with further problems 
successfully and still maintain his status in society? Does the mechan- 
ism employed prove useful in solving the problem, or is it injurious 
directly to the individual or indirectly to society, or both? Does the 
individual unduly magnify the problem causing him to be pitiable, 
ridiculous, or even a bore, because of his loss of perspective on social 
values? Does the individual preoccupy himself with minor problems 
causing his attention to be distracted from the more important prob- 
lems? This point emphasizes the building up of habits of successful 
or unsuccessful modes of problem solving, the idea that “success breeds 
success,” and vice versa. 


GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE MECHANISMS 


In order to show the relationship of the various mental, adjustment, 
and behavior mechanisms to each other and their place in the general 
scheme of our classification, a graphic description has been made. The 
primary purpose of this diagram is to illustrate graphically the ways 
in which each of these mechanisms affects the attainment of the four 
aspects of the problem just mentioned. 

Thus we may indicate by an arrow from the bottom of the circle 
to the center that the individual is proceeding in a straight-forward 
approach to the satisfaction of some want, e. g., sex, food, security, 
etc. At the center of he circle he meets an obstacle, e. g., an opposing 
drive, social custom, or environmental difficulty which interferes with 
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his progress. If the problem thus arising is not solved immediately 
by ordinary methods, and if there is a strong emotional drive involved, 
a mental conflict may arise, which because of its difficulty forces the 
individual to seek some way out. 


A straight-forward approach would consist of renewed energy ap- 
plied in a continuation of the same type of behavior which preceded 











the conflict, or at most, a short detour around the difficulty by some 
more efficient mode of action, but in either case the individual keeps 
oriented toward the attainment of the original goal. All other solu- 
tions to the problem may be indicated in the diagram by an arrow 
diverging from the center, or conflict, and going in some other direc- 
tion than straight-forward. Thus a person may diverge only slightly 
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to one side of the original goal but still be making a good deal of 
forward progress, both with respect to the original goal or an equiva- 
lent, and with respect to the ever present aim of increasing or main- 
taining social prestige. Thus a type of solution which fails to make 
any progress toward the original goal but is aimed at another goal 
would be diagrammed as going at right angles to the original goal, 
while other mechanisms of an escape or withdrawal nature would be 
diagrammed as directed backward from the goal. Line A-B indicates 
the comparative degree to which a mechanism may be used and still 
enable one to maintain a satisfactory social adjustment. The distance 
by which line A-B is removed from the problem in relation to each 
mechanism is significant. Thus the mechanism of compensation may 
be used extensively without causing the individual to become mal- 
adjusted, while, on the other hand, a much more infrequent use of 
mechanism of regression will readily lead to maladjustment. 

It is here suggested, as a working hypothesis, that in general, those 
mechanisms which are most effective in attaining the original specific 
goal of the individual, or a really desirable equivalent, are also the 
mechanisms which result in the attainment of the social interests of 
both the individual and society. This enables us to group the mechan- 
isms into two major groups, each with two sub-groups, acording to 
the social acceptability of the mechanism involved. 

The diagram illustrates simply a classification of mechanisms with 
reference to the attainment of rather definite goals. It is not intended 
to have any other significance, and if any apparent resemblance to 
phrenological or astrological charts should be implied, that alone would 
justify the discarding of the device. Perhaps some other type of 
graph might avoid the possibility of any such confusion or criticism, 
but this device seems to be useful in explaining just what each mech- 
anism accomplishes. 

In the upper half of the graph (above the dotted line) are the 
more socially accepted behavior mechanisms (adequate), while the 
lower half contains the less socially accepted behavior mechanisms 
(inadequate). The upper half of the graph is divided into the socially 
approved behavior mechanisms (upper right), and the socially tol- 
erated behavior mechanisms (upper left). The lower half of the graph 
is similarly divided into the socially criticized behavior mechanisms 
(lower left), and the socially disapproved behavior mechanisms (lower 
right). 

The diagram, furthermore, graphically illustrates the various ways 
of dealing with problems, i. e.: 

(1) Press straight forward with greater force to achieve the de- 

sired goal (compensation) 
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(2) Attempting to avoid loss of social prestige by explaining ap- 
parent failure by (a) denying the desirability of the original 
goal, or by (b) contenting oneself with some easier goal to 
avoid effort (rationalization) 

(3) Substituting another more attainable goal for the difficult 
one, either social or asocial (substituted activities) 

(4) Vicarious satisfaction, clairy'ng reflected glory for someone 
else’s successes (identificati~ »\ 

(5) Minimizing our faults and deficiencies by criticizing and 
blaming others (persons or things) (projection) 

(6) Getting attention by more direct, cruder devices, without tan- 
gible rewards (egocentrism) 

(7) Obtaining sympathy for failure, and perhaps also getting un- 
merited assistance (sympathism) 

(8) Retreating to the status of sick or younger persons not ex- 
pected to meet the demands of such situations (regression) 

(9) Distorting one’s perception of the situation by ignoring the 
inconsistencies, isolating the troublesome factors, etc.; evasion 
of necessity for a real solution of the problem by making an 
apparent solution to each of two opposing forces—ignoring 
the real inconsistency by misperception amnesia, anaesthesia, 
fugues, paralyses, and dual personality (dissociation) 

(10) Attempting to subjugate one or both of the forces by simply 
holding it down, usually resulting in some distorted substitute 
expression (repression) 

(11) Refusal to do anything about the problem, or doing the 
opposite of socially desired actions, thus refusing to parti- 
cipate in the whole scheme of problem solving (negativism) 

(12) Retiring from real problem solving to a dream world in 
which imaginary successes are easily achieved, and eventually 
displace normal environmental stimuli in the entire realm of 
behavior (phantasy or day-dreaming) 


By starting immediately below the dotted line on the right hand 
side of the graph and proceeding clock-wise, the mechanisms en- 
countered as one progresses become more desirable and make for a 
better social adjustment. The arrows going to the right and to the 
left on each mechanism indicate that a more adequate or a less ade- 
quate social adjustment can be made, depending mainly on the details 
of the specific mechanism developed in relation to the problem. 
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CRITERIA FOR SOCIALLY ADEQUATE AND SOCIALLY 
INADEQUATE MECHANISMS 


The socially adequate behavior mechanisms include those mech- 
isms that are socially approved or socially tolerated. The following 
criteria have been given for the socially adequate behavior mechan- 
isms: 

1. They enable the individual to attain his original goal, or at 

least a desirable substitute for it. 

2. They increase or maintain the individual’s social prestige. 
They either benefit society, or are at least neutral in that they 
do not unduly interfere with the interests of other people. 

4. They are conducive to a reasonable degree of health, confidence, 
initiative, and courage to undertake further problems. 

As a result, the individual is able to hold or improve his social 
status in terms of self-respect, confidence, merited praise and 
avoidance of severe criticism. 


The socially inadequate behavior mechanisms include those mech- 
anisms that are socially criticised or socially disapproved. The follow- 
ing criteria have been given for the socially inadequate behavior mech- 
anisms : 

1. They direct the individual away from the original goal or a 
desirable substitute by retreating from the difficulty and/or at- 
tempting to ignore it. 

2. They result, at best, in temporary maintenance of status; even- 
tually they lower the individual’s standing. 

3. They result in behavior that is either a nuisance or a burden to 
society, because the individual secures the assistance of other 
persons without adequate return. 

4. They are not conducive to mental or physical health, and either 

decrease or fail to develop confidence, initiative, skill, and/or 
courage to undertake further problems. 
As a result, the individual loses social status in terms of being 
criticised, or even disqualified or incapacitated for further par- 
ticipation in social life, sometimes by being placed under guar- 
dianship or in confinement, as in a mental hospital. 


SOCIALLY APPROVED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 


Returning now to the group of socially adequate behavior mech- 
anisms the following criteria have been given for those which are 
socially approved (rather than merely tolerated) : 

1. They will more often lead to superior forms of accomplish- 

ments; achieving the original goal or a really desirable substitute. 
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2. They tend to maintain or increase social status by evidence of 
individual success which is also compatible with the best in- 
terests of the group. 


3. They tend most often to make for a healthful and satisfactory 
social adjustment as judged by the resulting emotional balance, 
progress towards the original goals, and usefulness to society. 

4. They enable the individual to undertake further problems with 
increased confidence, courage, and skill in solving such problems. 


The mechanisms of compensation, rationalization, and substitution 
will each enable the individual to achieve his original goal or a desir- 
able substitute for it. They also maintain or increase the social status 
of the individual by evidences of his success that has been approved 
by the group. The very fact that the individual has attained his 
original goal or a desirable substitute for it, and the fact that he 
maintains or increases his social status enables him to make a health- 
ful and satisfactory social adjustment and also to undertake further 
problems with increased confidence, courage, and skill. 

In this respect it is well known that the method of compensation? 
is a valuable technique for surmounting personal limitations, for de- 
veloping and fostering substitute competencies, and for meeting life’s 
problems positively. Compensation is a mechanism by which the in- 
dividual may be said “to plunge forward into some form of activity” 
to minimize a real or imagined deficiency or difficulty, or some prob- 
lem that has arisen through conflicting forces. This mechanism is 
designated in the chart by an arrow going almost straight ahead from 
the problem. This indicates that the individual is making straight- 
forward progress in relation to his original goal. When the individual 
over-compensates he becomes “‘still more active” in the general func- 
tion in which he possesses a personal defect, the overemphasis some- 
times leading to new and unnecessary difficulties. In transferred com- 
pensation he becomes “active” in a function other than that in which 
he possesses a defect. 

Compensation is a behavior mechanism that is socially accepted 
and approved by society. This mechanism, reasonably applied, rep- 
resents an active and aggressive attitude that makes for a harmonious 
adjustment. If this mechanism is carried too far, however, it diverges 
from socially accepted and approved behavior to behavior that is 
socially disapproved. By overcompensating the individual may over- 
emphasize the importance of the problem to a point where he makes 
a nuisance of himself. In minor degrees this is merely tolerated, but 
if it is carried to the extreme it will be overtly criticized and strongly 

7 Warren's Psychological Dictionary (1934) defines compensation as a 
psychic mechanism by which an individual covers up or disguises an unde- 


sirable trait by calling into play a desirable one and exaggerating its mani- 
festations. 
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disapproved. This matter of degree may be applied not only. to com- 
pensation but to all socially accepted and approved mechanisms. 

In reference to superior accomplishments the cases of Demos- 
thenes and of Edison are striking illustrations. Demosthenes was for 
many years a pronounced sutterer who by great perseverance lived to 
become the greatest orator of ancient Greece. Edison, similarly, was 
deaf, yet lived to become one of the greatest scientists of his day. The 
successful life of Helen Keller may also be cited as a case of compen- 
satory reaction brought on by the absence of vision, hearing, and 
speech. Children, in a similar manner, will compensate for their 
handicaps by over-developing their more favorable capacities. The 
unattractive child will develop a lively disposition and dress well. The 
sick and weak child, on the other hand, will turn all his attention to 
his studies and become the honor student. In each of the illustrations 
cited above, the individual achieves, maintains, or increases his prestige 
by successfully overcoming his difficulty through his own resources by 
resorting to the mechanism of compensation, and is considered an 
asset to society. 

The mechanism of rationalization is a very common one and is con- 
stantly used in all of our activities. It is a mechanism by which we 
justify our conduct, beliefs, and sentiments by offering plausible but 
irrelevant or unimportant excuses, and by which we escape the em- 
barrassment of hurting other people’s feelings by telling “white lies.” 
This mechanism is designated in the chart by an arrow that is tangent 
to the problem and slightly removed from the straight-forward ap- 
proach. This indicates that the individual is oriented in the general 
direction of his goal, but not in a direct manner. He may achieve the 
original goal and excuse the method, or he may not achieve the origi- 
nal goa! and state that the goal was not worth-while achieving. In 
rationalization the individual “beats around the bush,” so to speak, 
by giving all types of reasons to camouflage his real feelings, convic- 
tions, or purposes. By assuming a “sour-grapes” attitude he states 
that “he didn’t want that thing anyway.” Similarly, by assuming a 
“negative sour-grapes” or “sweet-lemon”™ (Pollyana) attitude he states 
that “he wanted to do the thing he is doing anyway.” In justifying 
his behavior he gives “good” reasons in place of the real (more selfish) 
reasons for doing something which is all right but not really neces- 
sary, or he excuses his faults by blaming them on other persons or the 
situation. In this way the individual succeeds in maintaining his social 
status. Thomas De Quincy, noted English author, who was known to 
have been an habitual opium addict, excused his habit by stating that 
opium was essential to his writing. Other illustrations of rationali- 
zation are seen constantly. Among school children the poor scholar 
explains his inability to do good work by stating that the teacher is 
inefficient, or that the better students get special attention from the 
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teacher. The student who goes to a football game when he should 
be studying camouflages his real motives by telling himself that he 
has been hard at work and needs a rest, and that the team needs his 
support. By resorting to this mechanism of rationalization the indi- 
vidual resolves his conflicts without becoming a nuisance or a burden 
upon others, and at the same time maintains his ability to solve further 
conflicts. 

The mechanism of substitution sidetracks the individual's energies 
into more acceptable forms of behavior, except in the case of the 
perversions, and is often resorted to in making an adjustment to per- 
sonal difficulties and frustrated ambitions. By this mechanism the 
individual very seldom attains his original goal, but nearly always 
attains a desirable substitute for it. His social status, likewise, is not 
only maintained, but often enhanced. This mechanism is designated 
in the chart by an arrow slightly removed from the direction of the 
original goal, but nevertheless lying in the same general direction. 
This indicates that the individual's progress is oriented toward the 
original goal. When the individual resorts to substituted activities he 
evades the situation at hand by “plunging feverishly into some form 
of activity,” either physical or mental. In sublimation he substitutes 
“the socially accepted thing for the asocial thing,” while, on the other 
hand, in the perversions, he substitutes the “asocial method for the 
socially accepted method,” perhaps because he cannot or will not do 
the other way. The mechanism of transferred compensation is a 
method of substitution. A striking illustration of this mechanism is 
cited by Ludwig in his biography of William Hohenzollern, late 
emperor of Germany, wherein he states that the late Kaiser's stead- 
fast ambition to dominate the world was in reality a form of trans- 
ferred compensation for feelings of inferiority produced by his with- 
ered and deformed left arm. Many politicians, who have been de- 
feated after years of public service, will turn to writing their auto- 
biographies to forget defeat. Illustrations of sex sublimations are 
numerous. Spinsters will often sublimate their maternal desires by 
becoming playground directors, nurses, and teachers. Other persons 
sublimate their sex desires by taking to literary, religious, commercial, 
and scientific activities. Rabelais, the sixteenth century philosopher, 
physician, satirist, and humorist, is said to have sublimated his in- 
tense sex drive by writing books in which the subject of sex pre- 
dominates. By this mechanism the individual makes a satisfactory 
adjustment, and at the same time is an asset to society. 
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SOCIALLY TOLERATED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 


The following criteria have been given for the socially tolerated 
behavior mechanisms (not fully approved) : 

1. They enable the individual to attain a reasonable substitute goal 
for the original desired goal. 

2. They enable the individual to maintain his social status, although 
they do not in any way tend to increase it. 

3. They are often annoying to society, but they do not unduly 
interfere with the interests of other people. 

4. They enable the individual to undertake further problems with- 
out undue stress or discouragement. 


By the mechanism of identification the individual identifies himself 
with persons, groups, or objects of his interest and admiration to gain 
protection, security, prestige, or power, and to become like those 
whom he admires. The individual does not attain his original desired 
goal, but nevertheless maintains his social status by identifying himself 
with those persons and things that give social prestige. Graphically 
this mechanism is designated by an arrow somewhat removed from 
the direction of the original goal, but lying in the same general direc- 
tion, however. In using the mechanism of identification the ind vidual 
usually “does nothing, but takes great pride in what the other fellow 
that he knows does,” thus obtaining reflected glory. This mechanism 
often arises in early childhood through the relationship of the parent 
and the child as a result of the parent's assistance to the child in many 
of his activities and achievements. The child soon establishes the 
habit of regarding their abilities as his own. This mechanism of 
identification is an important factor in the child's cultural develop- 
ment since it supplies a powerful drive toward emulation. The boy 
will perceive in his father the traits or motives in which he feels his 
own inferiority and therefore will aspire to be like him. The adoles- 
cent acquires feelings of superiority by identifying himself with his 
club, fraternity, school, and teams, while the adult will acquire similar 
feelings of superiority by identifying himself with a successful business 
organization, political party, or social movements. If the individual 
does not outgrow this tendency to bask in reflected glory, his behavior 
will be tolerated so long as he does not become too great a burden on 
society. The individual's ability to undertake further problems is 
somewhat modified and curtailed. 

By the mechanism of projection the individual projects his own 
defects upon others. He perceives in others the traits or motives in 
which he feels his own inferiority. The individual constantly attempts 
to divert attention from his own conflicts and problems by dwelling 
on those of others. He “blames and criticizes others for faults that 
are true of himself,” which he readily recognizes in other people but 
fails to recognize in himself. Schematically this mechanism is desig- 
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nated by an arrow somewhat removed from the direction of the 
original goal but still tending toward the same direction, indicating 
that the individual's progress is still oriented in the general direction 
of the original goal. Although the individual does not attain his 
original goal, he does attain a substitute goal that is sufficiently ade- 
quate to make for a harmonious adjustment. The individual maintains 
his social status by pointing out that the social prestige of others is 
blemished or lowered relative to his own status. The mechanism of 
projection is restored to in early life. Children learn early that they 
can get out of emotional difficulty by laying the blame on someone 
else: The child who is tempted to cheat is particularly sensitive to this 
evil and will project it upon other students and presume that they are 
all cheating and are shamefully dishonest. There have been many 
instances of adults with conflicts about their morals who have cru- 
saded against the immorality of the world and who have bzcome 
violently opposed to moral and social evils. In this way their personal 
sense of guilt is vindicated by their arduous attempts to reform man- 
kind. Projection also involves finding fault with inanimate objects, 
for example, a man will strike his car because he cannot make it go. 
It’s the car’s obstinacy and not his lack of mechanical skill, he reasons. 
It is useful because inanimate objects can’t talk or fight back. This 
mechanism enables the individual to make a tolerable social adjust- 
ment and avoid loss of self-respect by glossing over behavior which 
otherwise might keep him from undertaking further problems suc- 
cessfully. 


By the mechanism of egocentrism the individual uses a variety of 
attention-getting devices as a type of defense against thwarted ego- 
centrism. He “does anything to get attention.” Although the indi- 
vidual does not attain the original goal, he often attains a satisfac- 
tory substitute goal. The fact that he is always in the center of things 
enables him to maintain his social status in society. This mechanism 
is designated in the chart by an arrow that is quite removed from 
the direction of the original goal, indicating, nevertheless, that the 
individual's progress is still oriented in the general direction of the 
original goal. It should be noted that the arrow lies close to the 
sphere of the criticised mechanism which shows no progress in rela- 
tion to the original goal. This mechanism of egocentrism also mani- 
fests itself early in life. The young three or four year old child con- 
stantly wants to show off his abilities and annoys everyone around 
him by nagging for their attention. This is even more true in the 
child who feels he is inferior to the rest of the group. He will attempt 
to attract attention by any method that will be likely to bring him 
success. The usual attention-getting devices of children are getting 
in the way, asking questions, making facial grimaces, and displaying 
temper-tantrums. Other less common methods are bed-wetting, thumb- 
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sucking, running away from home, and refusal to eat. When he does 
attain success by any of these methods the habit may become firmly 
fixed and thereafter he is an attention seeker who may become a social 
nuisance and a burden to society. Although adults resort to similar 
tactics to gain attention, they will more often turn to doing worth 
while things to attract attention and thereby enhance their ego. The 
late Congressman Zioncheck (Washington) did all kinds of childish 
stunts to gain attention, such as driving at high speed on the boule- 
vard, making silly speeches, and bringing empty beer bottles to the 
President. All through history instances of egocentric behavior are 
noted. Napoleon built the magnificent Arch of Triumph, while 
Trajan (Roman Emperor) erected the colossal Trajan column to focus 
the attention of the people on his greatness. Another method of gain- 
ing attention, and, incidentally, a more desirable one, is that of donat- 
ing funds, land, and building for educational purposes and the like, 
thus linking one’s name to laudable pursuits, somewhat as in identifi- 
cation. 


SOCIALLY CRITICISED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 


Returning now to the group of socially inadequate behavior mech- 
anisms, the following criteria have been given for those which are 
socially criticised (but not fully disapproved) : 

1. They do not enable the individual to attain his original goal, or 
even a desirable substitute; and although they may appear to 
make for a satisfactory adjustment, it is usually only temporary, 
or may be simply spurious. 

2. They eventually result in lowering the individual’ s social stand- 
ing in the group; they are mere “face saving” devices. 

3. They make it difficult for the individual to adapt himself socially 
to his environment for his success usually calls for extraneous 
assistance, such as power gained through finances, age, superior 
position, or other forms of importance; without these aids the 
individual’s prerogatives are likely to be considerably restricted 
and success is purchased at too heavy a cost, for a psychosis or 
psychoneurosis may develop. 

4. They do not enable the individual to undertake further prob- 
lems with confidence and courage, rather they indicate a failure 
of adjustment on the part of the individual. 


By the mechanism of sympathism, the individual, thwarted in his 
desires, seeks a way out by putting forth a plea for sympathy. By 
this mechanism the individual selfishly “forgets” his troubles by being 
“babied.” On the chart this mechanism is designated by an arrow 
directed backward from the goal, indicating that the individual is 
not oriented in the general direction of the original goal and that 
he is making no progress towards attaining it. The child who is re- 
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fused something that he greatly desires puts forth a plea for sympathy 
be refusing to eat. Adults will also resort to this type of behavior as 
evidenced in the case of Ghandi who went on a hunger strike to arouse 
sympathy for India. Usually, however, the type of individual who 
employs the mechanism of sympathism is exceedingly selfish and self- 
concerned, and gains great comfort and security by getting sympathy 
from those about him. Martyrdom usually combines the mechanisms 
of egocentrism, identification (with some great cause) arid sympa- 
thism. By this mechanism the individual neither attains his original 
goal nor a desirable substitute, instead he becomes a nuisatice and a 
burden to society because he secures the assistance of others without 
adequate return. Because he does not attain his goal and because 
he loses social status in the group, the individual has difficulty in 
solving further problems that he encounters. 

By the mechanism of regression® the individual does not combat his 
difficulties directly, but instead he retreats to an inferior or even in- 
fantile type of adjustment. The individual cannot adjust himself to 
the problems of life and avoids facing them by retreating to an in- 
fantile level of behavior and solves his problems in childish ways, 
such as crying, weeping, sulking, pretending illness, or developing 
temper-tantrums. This mechanism does not long enable the individual 
to attain his original goal or even a satisfactory substitute. The fact 
that the individual resorts to infantile behavior lowers his social stand- 
ing in the group. The chart shows this mechanism as being directed 
almost straight backward from the direction of the original goal. This 
indicates that the individual is in no way oriented in the direction of 
the original goal, and instead of making progress towards it, he is 
steadily retreating from it. Children will often revert to the help- 
lessness and irresponsibility of earlier behavior as in the case of the 
child who states that he cannot eat with a spoon because he is still 
too little. This type of behavior is frequently displayed by women 
who meet their problems by orgies of weeping. The case of John 
Ruskin, noted prose writer of the nineteenth century, may be cited 
wherein parental over-protection in youth manifested regressive be- 
havior in adult life. Ruskin was never emancipated from parental 
dependence and had his mother choose him a wife, even though he 
was twenty-nine years of age at the time. Six years later he was 
divorced from his wife, and at forty-two he complained of the un- 
endurable solitude of life. By this mechanism the individual, instead 
of facing the problem that confronts him, “will avoid facing it by 
resorting to infantile behavior, such as children use.” The individual 
often becomes such a nuisance and a burden to society that supervised 
institutional care is necessary. The individual gradually loses the 
ability to combat further problems successfully. 


8 This term may be extended to include the psychoanalytic term fixation 
(an excessive attachment of the libido to an infantile love-object). 
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By the mechanism of dissociation the individual's behavior is at one 
time guided by one set of drives, and at another by another set of 
opposing drives; he refuses to face the facts and to permit the desires 
which are diametrically opposed to come into conflict. The individual 
flees from his own (primary) personality to a different (secondary) 
personality which he has developed, and in which he achieves success 
to his own satisfaction in a field of endeavor unknown to the primary 
personality, and is free from all its conflicts, inhibitions, and dissatis- 
factions. It is essentially a process by which the individual rids him- 
self of painful and unpleasant elements in his experience by dissoci- 
ating them from the rest of his consciousness. In this way he evades 
or forgets the disagreeable experiences of his life. By this mechanism 
the individual does not attain his original goal, nor a desirable sub- 
stitute for it, for his perception of the situation is distorted and he 
makes an apparent solution to each of two opposing forces, but in 
reality does not make an adjustment at all. His social status is defi- 
nitely lowered for he appears ridiculous in the eyes of those about 
him. On the chart this mechanism is designated by an arrow that is 
directed straight back from the direction of the original goal. This 
indicates that the indivdual is no way oriented in the direction of 
the original goal, but instead is getting farther away from it. Dis- 
sociation occurs in varying degrees in the so-called split-off states 
which include dual personalities, anasthesias, amnesias, fugues, and 
paralyses. A recent case of amnesia was that of Raymond Robbins, 
dry leader, who disappeared suddenly one day in 1932 when he 
failed to keep an appointment with the President of the United States. 
After an intense ten week search he was identified as Reynolds H. 
Rogers, a mining engineer, prospecting for gold in the mountains of 
Swain County, North Carolina. As a mining engineer he was a new 
personality and he knew nothing of the life or problems of Raymond 
Robbins. The concept of dual personalities has been popularized by 
Robert Louis Stevenson in his “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde”. The 
individual resorting to this mechanism often becomes a nuisance and 
a burden to society and supervised care is necessitated. The indi- 
vidual loses his ability to undertake further problems successfully. 


SOCIALLY DISAPPROVED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 


The following criteria have been set for the socially disapproved 

behavior mechanisms (not merely criticized) : 

1. They do not enable the individual to attain his original goal or 
even a satisfactory substitute, rather they direct him away from 
it. 

2. They always tend to lower the individual’s social status in the 

group for his behavior is considered “queer” and inadequate, 
and he often developes a psychoses or a psychoneurosis. 
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3. They usually prove futile or even injurious directly to the indi- 
vidual or indirectly to society, or both. 

4. They do not make any real advance for the individual with 
relation to his problems and they thereby tend to destroy his 
confidence and courage to undertake further problems. 

By the mechanism of repression the individual deliberately thrusts 
aside any painful ideas or desires so that he is no longer emotionally 
torn by the indecision of the conflict. He “turns away from any outer 
stimulus that may suggest a painful idea, and inhibits any inner 
stimulus that would tend to recall it”. By this mechanism the indi- 
vidual never attains his original goal nor does he attain a satisfactory 
substitute for it. His social prestige is greatly impaired because of his 
unusual behavior which other persons consider “queer”. This mech- 
anism is designated on the chart by an arrow directed backward from 
the direction of the original goal. This indicates that the individual 
is not oriented in the direction of the original goal, but on the other 
hand is retreating from it. Children who receive unsympathetic treat- 
ment from their parents, so that their confessions of fears and feelings 
of guilt are met with rebuffs, develop the habit of adjusting by repres- 
sion. In this way repression plays an important role in the causation 
of phobias and the fostering of unwholesome attitudes. Repression 
also tends to arouse feelings of unworthiness, guilt, compulsions, and 
obsessions. It further tends to curb aggressiveness, suppress initiative, 
block spontaneity, and foster the manifestations of explosive emotional 
outbursts. Neurasthenia and hysteria are common mental disorders 
that result from extreme repression. The case of professor W. E. 
Leonard,® professor of English at the University of Wisconsin, whose 
life even now is dominated by a phobia, is a striking illustration of 
repression. When still a child, Professor Leonard was frightened by 
a locomotive engine with the result that the sight or sound of a loco- 
motive engine arouses extreme emotional tension. The fear of water 
due to seeing someone drown, or the fear of fire due to seeing some- 
one burn are other illustrations of repression. By this mechanism the 
individual seldom, if ever, attains a satisfactory adjustment, but often 
develops a serious mental disorder causing him to be placed under 
guardianship or be confined to an institution, thereby becoming a 
burden to society. The fact that the individual makes no real advance- 
ment with relation to his problem destroys his confidence and courage 
to undertake further problems. 

By the mechanism of negativism the individual refuses to recognize 
the existence of the unpleasant facts that confront him. The indi- 
vidual may at first ignore the problem or the unpleasant situation that 
confronts him, but soon his behavior is characterized by refusal, con- 
tradictory attitudes, stubborness, and rebellion against authority. It is 


9 Leonard, W. E., Locomotive God, Century Co., New York, N. Y., 1927. 
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a mechanism by which the individual, ostrich like, “ignores the stua- 
tion that confronts him and does nothing, or the opposite of what 
should be done”. The individual never attains the original goal or 
even a satisfactory substitute for he never makes a satisfactory social 
adjustment. Because of his belligerent behavior his social status in 
the group is considerably lowered. Graphically this mechanism is 
designated by an arrow that lies in a direction opposite to that of the 
original yoal. This indicates that the individual is not oriented in 
the direction of the original goal, but rather is markedly retreating 
from it. It is a device by which the individual avoids the necessary 
disagreeable efforts required for life’s adjustments and serves as a pro- 
tection against feelings of cowardice and inadequacy. Negativistic 
behavior is most common in childhood and is resorted to by the child 
to secure what he desires, make him the center of attention, and to get 
him out of performing any unpleasant tasks. This behavior makes 
him a nuisance and a burden to society often to the point where he 
has to be placed under strict supervision or confined to an institution. 
This mechanism is a hindrance to the development of confidence, initi- 
ative, skill, and courage to undertake further problems. 

By the mechanism of phantasy or daydreaming the individual 
escapes the problems he must face in reality by taking refuge in a 
dream world, the boundaries of which are marked only by the limita- 
tion of his imagination. In phantasy or daydreaming the individual 
“does nothing but imagine he is doing great things, and also the things 
that he couldn’t ordinarily do”. By this mechanism the individual 
not only doesn’t attain the original goal or a desirable substitute, but 
makes no progress in that direction. The fact that he loses contact 
with reality causes him to lose social status in society. This mechanism 
is designated in the chart by an arrow that is directed in the opposite 
direction to the original goal. This indicates that the individual is 
in no way oriented in the direction of the original goal, and instead 
of making progress towards it, he is constantly retreating from it. 
In childhood imaginative activity results when the child’s desire for 
some form of activity has been thwarted. Phantasy also manifests 
itself when the child loses interest in the activities about him, or when 
he is unable to participate in those activities for one reason or another. 
The child may also resort to daydreaming when he has no definite 
overt activity to perform. Adults, on the other hand, will resort to 
daydreaming to get satisfaction that they cannot attain in real life, 
such as possessing great physical strength, being brave, having great 
wealth, or of being successful in work. 

Daydreams are usually of two types, pleasant and unpleasant. The 
pleasant daydream is usually the conquering-hero type in which the 
individual obtains self-realization or superiority, and in which “he 
pictures himself doing the deeds or possessing the things that he most 
desires”. He may employ the mechanism of identification and 
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identify himself with Napoleon or some other great hero. Through 
a well developed delusionary system he may reta:n the identity of his 
great hero for many years. The unpleasant dream is, converszly, of 
the “suffering hero” type whereby the individual finds great satis- 
faction in imagining himself “the hero who is being persecuted by 
the world because they do not understand him, and he is therefore 
deserving of sympathy and pity.” Although this latter method as an 
escape out of annoying and disagreeable situations is unpleasant, it 
is nevertheless gratifying to the individual, for after all, is he not a 
hero in a misunderstood world? 

By resorting to this mechanism of phantasy and daydreaming the 
individual accomplishes nothing socially, although he may possibly 
gain great pleasure from his imaginal achievements. In daydreaming 
the individual forms the habit of substituting mere imagery for reality, 
that is, mere thinking for doing, mere wishing and hoping for action, 
and mere desires for facts. This tends toward the disorganization and 
the disintegration of his whole personality, and leads to the manifes- 
‘tation of such severe mental disorders as dementia praecox and 
paranoia. Persistent daydreaming tends to manifest the use of sub- 
terfuges, artifices, and reality avoiding devices by which the individual 
hopes to avoid his practical responsibilities in life of which many are 
unpleasant. In this way he becomes a nuisance and a burden to 
society and it is often necessary to commit him to an institution. It 
furthermore makes no real advancement for the individual in relation 
to his problems, but rather is destructive in that it hinders the develop- 
ment of confidence, skill and courage that are necessary to undertake 
further problems. : 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


All of the mental, adjustment, and behavior mechanisms have been 
thus divided into two major categories. The first category contains 
the adequate mechanisms and is designated as the MORE SOCIALLY 
ACCEPTED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS (ADEQUATE), and 
includes the mechanisms of compensation (over-compensation, trans- 
ferred compensation), rationalization (sdur-grapes, negative sour- 
grapes), substituted activities (sublimation, transferred compensa- 
tion), identification (basking in reflected glory), projection (blaming), 
egocentrism (attention-getting mechanisms). 

The second major category contains the inadequate mechanisms and 
is designated as the LESS SOCIALLY ACCEPTED BEHAVIOR 
MECHANISMS (INADEQUATE), and includes the mechanisms 
of sympathy (selfishness), regression (infantile behavior), dissociation 
(dual personality, aneasthesias, amnesia, fugues, paralyses), repression 
(phobias, compulsions, obsessions), negativism (inactivity, opposite 
activity), and phantasy or daydreaming (suffering-hero, conquering- 
hero, identification). 
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These two major categories are each divided into sub-groups: 


MORE SOCIALLY APPROVED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 
! (ADEQUATE) 


(1) SOCIALLY APPROVED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 
(a) compensation 
(b) rationalization 
(c) substituted activities 

(2) SOCIALLY TOLERATED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 
(a) identification 
(b) projection 
(c) egocentrism 


LESS SOCIALLY APPROVED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 
(INADEQUATE) 


(1) SOCIALLY CRITICIZED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 
(a) sympathism 
(b) regression 
(c) dissociation 

(2) SOCIALLY DISAPPROVED BEHAVIOR MECHANISMS 
(a) repression 
(b) negativism 
(c) phantasy (daydreaming) 


This classification has not attempted to include all of the mech- 
anisms described in psychological literature, but rather to treat in 
detail some of those which seemed to be of the greatest general import- 
ance, leaving others to be filled in later. The Freudian mechanism of 
transference might be an example of the more specialized concepts, 
and could perhaps be classified as a special type of substituted activity 
in our arrangement. 

It remains to be seen as to just how effective such a description 
may be in aiding students to understand their own behavior and that 
of others. Because the mechanisms are systematically compared it 
should theoretically be possible for a reader to go beyond the mere 
recognition of his foibles by adopting some of the other more effective 
mechanisms. At least this guidance should be more straight-forward 
than that based upon information that one is introverted, neurotic, 
submissive, etc., as in current tests which do not define these factors 
or show their relationship to more normal behavior. As a step in 
this direction the authors plan to investigate the possibility of a self 
analysis along the lines of these mechanisms with a view toward in- 
creased clarity of interpreting scores in relation to social adjustments. 
Specialists in the field of psychiatry may perhaps see in such an out- 
line a basis for classifying mental diseases by their mechanisms instead 
of by their symptoms as at present. 








